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PRESENTATION. 

Hon. R. a. Pyne, M.D., M.P.P. 

Minister of Education for Ontario. 

Sir, — Herewith I have the honor to present to you the Archaeological 
Report for 1906. 

The accessions to the museum during the year include two exchanges 
— one from the Imperial Museum, Tokio, Japan; and one from the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, N.S.W. 

By purchase, we secured a fine collection from the Rev. R. W. Large, 
MD., of Bella Bella, British Columbia. 

To the Rev. C. E. Whittaker. of Mackenzie District, we owe many 
thanks for his gift of ethnological material illustrative of native life 
among the Loucheux and the Eskimo of Yukon territory. 

A miscellaneous collection was purchased from Mr. H. A. Van 
Winckel of Kingston, Ont. 

From our friend, Mr. Clarence B. Moore, we have received numerous 
excellent specimens in shell and stone, found in the mounds of Florida. 

The names of others will be found in the list of " Additions to the 
Museum " following. 

I have the honor to be. 

Yours very respectfully, 

David boyle. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

27.239 Headless bird pipe, found 1903, on J. J. Finney's farm, by his 

son, Burnt River P.O. The farm is four miles south of Rettie's 
station. Midland Ry., Somerville tp., Victoria co., Ont. Said to 
have been found in a grave containing three skeletons, near a 
village site. Per G. E. Laidlaw. 

27.240 Animal head from pipe, Brown's site, Fenelon tp., per Dr. Jas. 

Grant, Victoria Rd. P.O. 

27.241 Basuto pipe. South Africa ; said to be native make, but looks 

like a trader's pipe, per G. E. Laidlaw. 

27.242 Gouge and axe, Bob's lake, Bedford tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.243 Axe, Bob's lake, Bedford tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.244 Flint, Bob's lake, Bedford tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 
27,245-6 Arrow-heads, Bob's lake, Bedford tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 
27,247-8 Arrow-heads, lake Massanog, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.249 Flint, lake Massanog, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.250 Button or bead. Gull lake, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.251 Chisel or axe. Gall lake, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.252 Axe, Gull Jake, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.253 Gouge, Gull lake, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.254 Broken axe, lake Massanog, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.255 Axe or wedg-^, Loon lake, Anglesea tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 
27,25 fi Axe. Loon lake, Anglesea tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.257 Small chisel. Loon lake, Anglesea tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.258 Gouge, Rideau canal, near Westport, John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.259 Gouge. Rideau canal, near Westport, John Bay, Cloyne. 
27,2G0 Rubbing stone, Rideau canal, near Westport, John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.261 Piece of argillite, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27.262 Pipe, lake Massanog, Barrie tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 
27,2()3 Pipe, Anglesea tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 

27,264 Broken axe, Bob's lake, Bedford tp., John Bay, Cloyne. 
27,265-8 Flints, Rideau valley, Lanark co.. Dr. T. A. Beeman, Perth. 
27,269-70 Arrow-heads, Bobs Lake, Lanark co., Dr. T. W. Beeraan, Perth. 
27,271-2 Pieces of soapstone pipes, Lanark co., Dr. 'J'. W. Beeman, Perth. 

27.273 Pipe, Six Nations, Brantford, Chief Hill. 

27.274 Flint scraper (degraded,) Pilkington tp, Wellington co., )3. 
Boyle. 

27.275 Large carved war club, Santo Island, New Hebrides. 

Van Winckel Collection. 
27,276-98 Arrowheads, and flints, some fine specimens, from Wolfe 

Island, Ont. 
27,298-327 Arrowheads and flints, from Richland, Mo. 
27,328-33 Arrowheads and flints, from Pittsburg tp., Ont. 
17,334-37 Arrowheads and flints, from Millhaven, Ont. 
27,338 Arrowhead, from Orillia, Ont. 
W,339 Arrowhead, from Simcoe Island, Ont. 
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6 ARCH^OLOGICAL REPORT 

27,340 Copper arrowhead, found at Cape Vincent, N.Y. 

27,341-65 Beads made from crinoid sections, Woodstock, Ont. 

27,356 Slingstone, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 

27^357 Stone bead or spindle-whorl, W. Va. 

27,358-9 Brass bracelets, found with skeleton, at Lethbridge, Alta. 

27,^60 Shell bead, Orillia, Ont. 

27,361 Shell bead, Trenton, Ont. 

27,362-4 Women's slate knives, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27,365-7 Women's slate knives, Simcoe Island, Ont. 

27.368 Clay pipe, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27.369 Soapstone pipe, highly polished, Pittsburg tp. Frontenac co., 

Ont. 

27.370 Soapstone pipe, unfinished, Pittsburg tp., Frontenac eo., Ont. 
27,871 Soapstone pipe, very good, Richland, Mo., U.S.A. 
27,372-5 Fra^^ents of pipes, Trenton, Ont. 

27,376-7 Pottery markers. Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27,378-9 Bone awls, Trenton, Ont. 

27,380-1 . Celts or axes, Parham, Frontenac co., Ont. 

27,382 Gouge, Parham, Frontenac co., Ont. 

27,283-6 Celts or axes, Middlesex co., Ont. 

27,387-90 Celts or axes, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27,391-2 Broken gouges, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27,393-5 Celts or axes, near Kingston, Ont. 

27,396-7 Celts or axes, Pittsburg tp. Frontenac co., Qnt. 

27.398 Gouge, Battersea, Frontenac co., Ont. 

27.399 Celt or axe, Battersea, Frontenac co., Ont. 

27.400 Gouge, very fine, Amherst Island, Ont. 

27.401 Gouge, Ernestown sta., Lennox co., Ont. 

27.402 Celt or axe, Trenton, Ont. 
27,403-4 Stone pestles, W. Va 

27.405 Gorget, one hole, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27.406 Gorget, one hole, Simcoe Island, Ont. 
27,407-8 Banner stone, very fine, Richland, Mo. 

27.409 Banner stone, not bored, Simcoe Island, Ont. 

27.410 Banner stone, not bored, London, Ont. 

27.411 Monitor stone pipe, unfinished, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27.412 Grooved axe, Richland, Mo. 

27.413 Piece of worked stone, used for polishing, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27.414 Soapstone bead or small banner-stone, Wolfe Island, Ont. 

27.415 Small celt, Amherst Island, Ont. 

27.416 Piece of serpentine, round and pointed, Wolfe Island, Ont. 
27,417-22 Fragments of pottery, from different parts of Ontario. 

27.423 Small hematite celt, W. Va. 

27.424 Piece of galena. 

27.425 Buckskin Jacket, Tuscarora Reserve, Captain Bill, 

27.426 Totem pole of black slate, British Columbia. 
27,427-9 Three poisoned arrows, barbed. South Sea Islands. 

Exchange from The Australian Museum, Sydney, N.S.W. 

27.430 Boomerang, (Kiley) Victoria Plains, East, Western Australia. 

27.431 Boomerang, (old type) Macquarie R., N.S.W. 
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27.432 Boomerang, (Kiley) Menzies District, Western Australia. 

27.433 Boomerang, (Kiley) Menzies District, Western Australia. 

27.434 Boomerang, (leaf type) Bourke, Western N.S.W. 

The foregoing are all return boomerangs. 
27,445 Boomerang, (non-return) Carandatta, Georgina R, W. Queens- 
land, Australia. 

27.436 Boomerang, (hook), Central Australia. When well thrown the 

hook will swing on adversary's weapon, striking him. 

27.437 Shield ( mulga type) Dubbo, N.S.W. Used to ward offMuUa 

or Waddy blows. 

27.438 Shield, (Goolraarry type) Queensland, Australia. 

27.439 Womera, ( Mendi ) Mapoon, Batavia R., North Western Queens- 

land. 

27.440 Womera, ( thick type ) Booraloola, McArthur R., Gulf of Carp- 

entaria. 

27.441 Womera, ( Chinainggoo ) South Alligator River, Northern 

Territory, Australia. 

27.442 Nulla Nulla, waddy or club, (phallic headed) New England, 

N.S.W. 

27.443 Nulla Nulla, (pronged ) Broad Sound, East Central Queensland. 

27.444 Nulla Nulla, (ordinary type) Broad Sound. East Central 

Queensland. 

27.445 Nulla Nulla, (ordinary type) South Australia. 

27.446 Nulla Nulla, ( shewing fiutings ) Menzies District, W. Australia. 

27.447 Stone axe or Tomahawk, (Kidjoo) mounted in handle. Central 

North West Kimberley, W. Australia. 

27.448 Stone axe ( unmounted ) West N.S. Wales. 

27.449 Stoiie axe ( unmounted ) Guntawang, N.S.W. 

27.450 Stone axe (unmounted) Lachlan R., N.S.W. 

27.451 Top stone or muUer, cobar, N.S.W. Used in conjunction with a 

larger lower stone for grinding seed. 

27.452 Glass spear head, Kimberley, W. Aust. 

27.453 Glass spear head, Kimberley, W. Aust. 

27,454-5 Firesticks, the working ends in protective sheath. To pro- 
duce fire the upright stick or drill is twirled by the hands in 
the other stick with the cup-like hole, the latter being held 
in position by the feet of the operator. Annan River, 
Queensland, Aust. 

27.456 Firesticks (Ingurarthoo), same method as above, South Alligator 

River, Northern Territory, Aust. 

27.457 Native bark cloth, used as a mat to lie on. Cairns, East Central 

Queensland. 

27.458 Reed "dilly basket" (Mbog*), Mapoon, Batavia River, W. 

Queensland. 

27.459 Red pigment (Wilgee) for painting weapons and for personal 

decoration, Kimberley, W. Aust. 

27.560 Vegetable gum (prepared) used as a cement, Kimberley, W. 

Aust. 

27.561 Human hair belt (male), " Binbinga " tribe. Gulf of Carpentaria. 

27.562 Cord belt, worn by males, sometimes around the neck, Anula 

tribe. Gulf of Carpentaria. 
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27.563 Belt (Tchili) ornamented with strips of rock lily work (Den- 

drobiuin sp.) Mapoon, Batavia River, Aust. 

27.564 Woman's head band, " Kaitish Tribe," Central Aust. 
27,665 Woman's head band, " Kaitish Tribe," Central Aust. 
27;0*5a Necklet, Alligator River, Northern Territory of South Aust. 

27.566 Necklet (Murrandin), Central Alligator River, Northern Terri- 

tory of South Australia. Grass section on bugles. 

27.567 Nose style, a bird wing bone worn through nasal septum, " Bin- 

binga Tribe," McArthur River, Northern Territory of South 
Aust. 

27.568 Armlet, (Merreru?i) South Alligator, Northern Territory of 

South Aust. 

27.569 Armlet, split cane, " Mara Tribe," McArthur River, Northern 

Territory of South Aust. 

27.570 Armlet, wood bound with string, McArthur River, Northern 

Territory of South Aust. 

27.571 Spear (Wooka), heavy, flat-pointed, Georgian River, West 

Queensland, Aust. 

27.572 Spear (Cadjee) barbed, E. Murchison, West Aust. 

27.573 Spear (Quartzite headed). Alligator River, N. Territory of South 

Aust. 

27.574 Spear (plain wood), West Aust. 

27.575 Spear (for fish), Townsville, Queensland, Aust. 

27.576 Spear (for fish), Gilbert River, Queensland, Aust. 

27.577 Spear (Goss pointed), Oscar Ranges, West Aust. 

27.578 Spear (Funny) native name, Mapoon, Batavia River, Queens- 

land, Aust. 

27.579 Spear (douV>le ended), North QueenslRnd, Aust. 

27.580 Spear (Multibarbed), Port Essington, Northern Territory, Aust. 

27.581 Spear (Multibarbed), Port Essington, Northern Territory, Aust. 

27.582 Shell adze, Mortlock Island, Caroline Group. 

27.583 Adze (Volcanic tuff), British New Guinea. 

27.584 Axe, British New Guinea. 

27,58 1 Stone adze or axe, Uji, Solomon Islands, S. Pacific. 

27,5S6 S^one adze or axe, Uji, Solomon Islands, S. Pacific. 

27,587 Jade adze or axe, Collingwood Bay, British New Guinea. 

t^7,588 Adze (Volcanic tuff), British New Guinea. 

27,5^9 Adze, Samoa. Navigator Islands, S. Pacific. 

27.590 Axe (Jade) New Cnledonia, S. Pacific. 

27.591 Adze, Samoa, Navigator Islands, S. Pacific. 

27.592 Nobbed club, Fiji Islands, S. Pacific. 

27.598 Discoid stone headed club, Rigo District, British New Guinea. 

27,59 <* Ni bbed stone headed club, Mambare River, British New Guinea. 

27,5^5 Club, New Ireland, S. Pacific 

27,596 Club (spatulate). New Ireland, S. Pacific. 

27,5H7 Club, New Britain, S. Pacific. 

27.598 Club (bent), Reiva, Viti, Levu, Fiji Group. 

27.599 Dancing club. New Ireland, S. Pacific. 

27.600 Sword club (plaited), Solomon Group, S. Pacific. 
27,(i01 Bow, New Hebrides, S. Pacific 

27.602 Bow, Erromanga, New Hebrides. 

27.603 Arrow, New Hebrides, S, Pacific. 
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27,604 
27,605 
27,606 
27,607 
27,608 
27,609 
27,610 
27,611 
27,612 
27,613 
27,614 
27.615 
27,616 
27,617 
27,61« 
27,619 
27,620 
27,621 
27,622 
27,623 
27,624 
27,625 
27,626 
27,627 
27,628 
27,629 
27,630 
27,631 
27,632 
27,633 
27,634 
27,635 
27,636 
27,637 
27,638 
27,639 
27,640 
27,641 
27,642 
27,643 
27,6 i4 
27,645 
27,646 
27,647 
27.648 
27,649 
37,650 
27,fi51 
27,652 
27,653 
27,654 
27,655 



Arrow, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, New Hel)rides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, Erromanga, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, Erromanga, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, Erromanga, New Hebrides, S. Pacific. 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Eriomanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Arrow, (point human bone), Erromanga, New 

Bow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Airow, Vanu River, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Airow, British New Guinea. 

Arro^, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, Briti>h New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Bow, Solomon Group. 



Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 
Hebrides. 



Airow 
Airow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 
Arrow 



Solomon Group. 
Bonka, Solomon Group. 
Admiralty Island. 
Solomon Group. 
Solomon Group. 
Admiralty Island. 
Solomon (jSroup. 
Solomon Group. 
Solomon Group. 
Solomon Group 
Bonka, Solomon Group. 
Bonka, Solomon Group. 
British New Guinea. 
Solomon Group. 
Bonka, Solomon Group. 
Solomon Group. 
Solomon Group. 
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27,656 
27.657 
27,658 
27,659 
27,660 
27,661 
276'i2 
27,663 
27,664 
27,666 
27,666 
27,667 
27,668 
27,669 
27,670 
27,671 
27,672 
27,673 
27,674 
27,675 
27,676 
27,677 
27,678 
27,679 
27,680 
27,681 

27,682 

27,683 
27,684 
27,685 
27,686 
27,687 
27,688 
27,689 
27,690 
27,691 
27,692 
27.693 
27,694 
27,695 
27.696 
27,697 
27, 98 
27,699 
27,700 
27,701 
27,702 
27,703 
27,704 
27,705 






Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, Solomon Group 

Arrow, Bonka, Solomon Group. 

Arrow, Solomon Group. 

Arrow, Solomon group. 

Arrow, Solomon group. 

Arrow, Bonka, Solomon group. 

Arrow, Solomon group. 

Arrow. Solomon group. 

Arrow, British New Guinea. 

Arrow, Bonka, Solomon group. 

Paddle.. Matty Is., South Pacitic. 

Drum or "tom torn," British New Guinea. 

Lime gourd, British New Guinea. 

Coeoanut ladle. Admiralty Is. 

Netting needle, CoUingwood Bay, Brit. New Guinea. 

Needle, Greenwich Is., South Pacific. 

Kope-making implements, British New Guinea. 

Coeoanut spoon, British New Guinea. 

Coeoanut cup, British New Guinea. 

Coeoanut cup, British New Guinea. 

Obsidian headed spear, Admiralty Is. 

Obsidian headed spear, Admiralty Is. 

Obsidian headed spear. Admiralty I«. 

Obsidian headed spear, Admiralty Is. 

Obsidian headed spear. Admiralty Is., ornamented with Job's 

tear seeds, coix lachryma Linn. 
Obsidian headed spear, ornamented with Job's tear seeds (coix 

lachryma Linn), Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 
Barbed spear, Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 
Barbed spear, Solomon Islands, South Pacific. 
Spear, bumt-in ornament on shaft. Admiralty Is., South Pacific. 
Spear, bumt-in ornament on shaft. Admiralty Is., South Pacific. 
Palmwood spear, British New Guinea. 
Palmwood spear, British New Guinea. 
Spear (bamboo point) for pigs, Brit. New Guinea. 
Spear, New Ireland South Pacific. 
Spear, New Ireland, South Pacific. 
Spear (barbed), Matty Is., South Pacific. 
Spear (barbed), Matty Is., South Pacific. 
Spear (four pronged), Matty Is., South Pacific. 
Fish-hook and line, Mortlock Is., Caroline group. 
Fish-hook and line (Bawonga), Funafuti, Ellice group. 
Fish-hook and line, Funafuti, Ellice group. 
Shark-hook, Admiralty Is., South Pacific. 
Fish-hook, line and float, Brit. New Guin**a. 
Massi or Tappa cloth, Fiji Is., South Pacific. 
Tappa dress, Tonga, Friendly Is , South Pacific. 
Matting belt. New Hebrides, South Pacific. 
Tappa cloth, Stewart Is., South Pacific. 
Fan, Raratonga, Harvey or Cook Is. 
Bpne dagger (Cassowary tibia), Brit. New Guinea. 
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2T,706 Turtle bone knife, (sesefonu), used for extracting eocoanut, 
Funafuti, Ellice group. 

27.707 Turtle shell knife, British New Guinea. 

27.708 Sling, British New Guinea. 

27.709 Sling, Cape Lambert, New Britain. 

27.710 Comb (head ornament). Admiralty Is. 

27.711 Pearl shell knife (Di-a), Funafuti, Ellice group. 

27.712 Jew's harp (musical inst.), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.713 Pandean pipes, Brit. New Guinea. 

27.714 Armlet (trochus niloticus), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.715 Armlet (trochus niloticus), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.716 Armlet (trochus niloticus), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.717 Armlet (eocoanut shell), Wanigela, Brit. New Guinea. 

27.718 Armlet (sifi or sifu), CoUingwood Bay, Brit. New Guinea. 

27.719 Armlet (conus millepunctatus), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.720 Armlet (conus millepunctatus), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.721 Armlet, Job's tear seeds worn in mourning, Wanigela, CoUing- 

wood Bay, Brit. New Guinea. 

27.722 Shell breast-ornament (orulum ovum), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.723 Nose ornament (worn in septum), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.724 Ear ornament (mourning), Wanigela, Brit. New Guinea. 

27.725 Ear ornament (kakura or kaibera), Job's tear seeds (coix lach- 

r\^ma Linn), Wanigela, CoUingwood Bay, Brit. New Guinea. 

27.726 Belt (ornamented with shells), Brit. New Guinea. 

27.727 Head ornament, worn upright over ears, shells to front, Brit. 

New Guinea. 

27.728 Shell girdle (nassa grandifera), Mortlock Is., Caroline group, 

South Pacific. 

27.729 Wrist ornament, worn only by chiefs (ovula* verrucosa), Brit. 

New Guinea. 

27.730 Rattle-seed necklet, Espiritu Santo, North New Hebrides. 

27.731 Necklet (banana seeds), Mambare River, Brit. New Guinea. 

27.732 Necklet (oliva carneola), Brit. New Guinea. 

27,783 Necklet (shell section and seeds), Erromanga, New Hebrides. 

27.734 Necklet (shells, melampus luteus), Gilbert Group, South Pacific. 

Numbers 27,735-27,750 presented by Rev. C. E. Whittaker, Harschel 

Island, Yukon. 

27.735 Woman's knife (slate). 
27,736-7 Net making tools. 

27.738 Horn knife. 

27.739 Tee chisel. 

27.740 Eskimo scraper. 

27.741 Eskimo sinker 
27,742-44 Spears (slate) Eskimo. 
27,745-48 Women's knives "imperfect." 

27.749 Comb. 

27.750 Comb. 

Numbers 27,751-27,809 presented by Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia, 

from Florida. 
7,751-2 Shell implement or tool. Crystal, R., Citrus Co. 
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27.753 Shell implement or tool, Goodland Pt., Lee Co. 

27.754 Shell implement or tool, Gilberts, Lee Co. 

27.755 Shell implement or tool, Marco, Key Mares, Lee Co. 
27,7o6 Shell implement or tool, Goodland Pt., Lee Co. 
27,757 Shell implement or tool, Marco, Lee Co. 
27,758-60 Shell implement or tool, Chokoloskee, Lee Co. 
27,761-2 Shell implement or tool, Marco, Lee Co. 
27,763-9 Shell implement or tool, Marco, Lee Co. 

27.770 Shell and implement, Goodland Pt., Lee Co. 

27.771 Shell implement or tool, Chokoloskee, Lee Co. 

27.772 Shell implement or tool, Goodland Pt., Lee Co. 
27,773-4 Shell implement or tool, Marco, Lee Co. 
27,775 Shell implement or tool, Chokoloskee, Lee Co. 
27,776-86 Shell sinkers, Marco, Lee Co 

27,787-8 Small shells. Marco, Lee Co. 
37,789-809 Stone sinkers, Marco, Lee Co. 

27.810 Mealing stone. Auburn, N.Y., E. C. Waters. 

Numbers 27,811-27,838 taken from Mound at Port Col borne 

27.811 Fine clav pot. 
27,812-3 Fine clay pipes. 
27,814-5 Fragments ot* clay pot. 
27,818 Large shell breast ornament. 

27.817 Record bone. 

27.818 Brass kettle. 

27.819 Bone comb. 

27.820 Shell rattle 
27,821-2 Shell beads. 

27.823 Shell bead or ornament. 

27.824 Shell bead or ornament. 
27,825-6 Arrow-heads. 

27.827 Shell bead ornament. 

27.828 Iron knife. 

27.829 Glass bead. 

27.830 String small brass beads. 

27.831 Box of glass and shell beads. 

27.832 Brass pendant. 

27.833 Brass and iron bract^let. 

Numbers 27,834-27,841 presented by Miss Alexander, Hong Kong, China. 

27.834 Chinese calculating device, (abacus). 

27.835 Chinese palm leaf hat 

27.836 Chinese model ur device, the original of which is fastened to 

the necks of children who live in river boathouses, to protect 
them from drowning by an accidental fall into the river. 

27.837 Chinese axe. 

27.838 Chinese straw sandals, probably for indoor use. 

27.839 Chinese device for collecting the evil spirits from the body of 

an infant after death. It is then folded and burned. 

27.840 Chinese little black devil. 

27.841 Chinese palm-leaf rain coat. 
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27.842 Anklets, South Africa, Dr. Beeman. 

27.843 Confederate five dollar bill. Got from Confederate oflSeer at 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, 1869. C. W. Nash. 

27.844 Stone pipe, representing some bird. Mrs. James, Port Perry. 
27,^45 Samples of Manganese of Iron, Quebec. Mr. Morrison. 
27,846 Pemmican bag. H. A. Van Winckel, Kingston. 

Numbers 27,847to 27,977 from K. W. Large, Bella Bella, British Columbia. 

27,84»7 Indian carved box for dance masks. 

27.848 Cedar cooking box. 

27.849 Tongs for hot stones for cooking. 
27,850-4 Halibut fish-hooks. 

27,855-6 Carved sticks, "Indian Cradle Supports." 

27.857 Big spoon, (plain) 

27.858 Small stone axe. 

27,859-60 Stone axes, with handles, as used in getting cedar boards 

from a tree. 
27,861 Bone implement, for removing inner bark from hemlock. 
27,8b2 Wooden dipper. 

27.863 War club handle. 

27.864 New Wood Box, old model. 

27.865 Copper rattle. 

27.866 Painted war club. 

27.867 Large dance whistle. 
27,S68-9 Small black slate totems. 

27.870 Car\ed slate-knife. 

27.871 Scalloped edge dance implement, " Official Sceptre." 

27.872 Painted clam shell. 

27.873 Small extension basket. 

27.874 Dance drinking box. 

27.875 Dance mask. 
27,876-7 Baskets. 

27.878 Cedar dance hat. 

27.879 High crown dance hat. 

27.880 Large food box. 

27.881 Water box. 

27.882 Carved ceremonial wand. 
27,883-4 Large silver bracelets. 

27.885 Silver brooch. 

27.886 Silver stick pin. 

27.887 Pair of silver ear-rings. 
27,888-93 Assorted horn spoons. 
27,894-6 Small coppers. 
27,897-8 Copper bead ornaments. 
27,899-900 Bone discs. 

27,901 Stone knife. 

27,902-5 Gambling " sticks " (bone). 

27.906 Bone chisel. 

27.907 Whalebone cedar bark beater. 
27,908-9 Seal- bone gamblers 

27,910 Bird from dance mask. 
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27.911 War spear " carved whalerib point." 

27.912 Small cedar mat. 

27,913-4 Copper bracelets. " One of native copper." 

27,915-8 Carved stone hammers, " flat," for driving stakes in river bed. 

27,919-22 Stone war clubs, — one on handle. 

27,923 Carved stone halibut sinker. 

27,924-30 Gambling discs, "stone." 

27,931-2 Cylindrical stones used as hammers. 

27,933-42 Stone axes. 

27,943-65 Gambling stones. 

27.966 Doctor's " floating stone " (pumice). 

27.967 Stone charm. 

27,968-77 Stone fragments of various relics. 

27,978 Mealing stone, E. C. Watters, Auburn, N.Y. 

27,979-84 Six skulls, taken from mound at Port Colbome. W. H. C. 

Phillips. ^I'r,;::/. 

27.985 Piece of pottery. Cliff Dwellers, Arizona, John W. Stovall, Miss. 

27.986 Tail of a rattlesnake, John Toothe, Penticton, B.C. 

27.987 Clay pipe, " French," John Toothe, Penticton, B.C. 

27.988 Pieces of pottery. Cliff Dwellers, Arizona, John W. Stovall, Miss. 

27.989 Black slate pipe, inlaid with lead, N.W.T. 

27.990 Mauser rifle, used by the Boers in South Africa, presented by 

by Dominion Govt. 
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"I^^The very fine clay pot of which fig. 1 gives a good idea, was 
found in a mound near Port Colborne,by Mr. W. H. C. PhillipB, Assistant 
Curator, in September. 

This mound has already been referred to in our report for 1888-9, 
page 18. 

It forms part of the property formerly known as Solid Comfort 
Camp, now the Humberstone Club, lying close to Lake Erie. 

ITie Tenneseean campers made the dif^covery that the mound in 
question was of artificial formation when they were digging a hole for 

a flag -pole. Ever 
since it has been our 
desire to make some- 
thinglike a thorough 
examination of the 
mound, which has 
recently come into 
the possession of Mr. 
James P. Eock, a 
resident of Louisi- 
ana, who kindly gave 
us permission to do 
so through C. E. 
Steele, Esq., warden 
of the county of 
Welland This op- 
portunity came to us 
during my absence 
from Toronto, but 
Dr. Colquhoun, Dep- 
uty Minister of Edu- 
Fig. 1. ^ dift. (27,ail) cation, promptly 

authorized Mr. W. H. C. Phillips to proceed at once to the spot, the 
result being confirmatory of the belief that the mound had been con- 
structed for a place of burial, as the remains (bones) of fully fifty 
persons were found at a depth of about five feet from the surface. All 
the skeletons were doubled np, and lying on their sides. In one instance 
a group of bodies radiated in this way, the heads being within a foot of 
a small brass pot some seven or seven and a half inches in diameter. 
As a matter of course therefore the burials were thus connected in point 
of time with a date subsequent to that of European occupation of the 
country, although this does not necessarily imply that Europeans had 
found their way so far west at that time, but even this contingency was 
not impossible. Other objects included ornaments and beads of shell 
(buaycon perversum) glass beads of several kinds and the blade of an 
iron knife. This combination points clearly to a time of overlapping, 
perhaps as early as the first half of the seventeenth century, 

Mr. Phillips succeeded in procuring six very well preserved skulls 
from the mound. The people were most likely of Huron-Iroqnois 
stock — Neutrals or Attiwandarons. 
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It may come as a surprise to many on this continent to learn that 
until very recently (perhaps, even now) pottery of this kind was made 
in several of the Scottish Islands, where the vessels are known as 
crag^ans. 

Dr. Arthur Mitchell, author of " The Past in the Present — What is 
Civilization?" states that when he visited the Island of Lewis, in 
1863, he found ** that at a period by no means remote they (craggans) 
had been made in many of the villages of the Lewis," though at the 
time of the visit "their manufacture was chiefly, if not entirely, confined 
to Baivas," a village in the Island. 

He was told that it was the woman's work to mike the craggans, 
and having secured an interview with one of the makers who was 
" pointed out as particularly skilful," she described to him the process 
of manufacture. Dr. Mitchell proceeds : " The clay she used underwent 
no careful or special preparation. She chose the best she could get, and 
picked out of it the larger stones, leaving the sand and finer gravel which 
it contained. With her hands alone she gave to .the clay its desired 
shape. She had no aid from anything of the nature of a potter's wheel. 
In making the smaller craggans, with narrow necks, she used a stick 
with a curve on it to give form to the inside. All that her fingers could 
reach was done with them. Having shaped the craggan, she let it stand 
for a day or two to dry, then took it to the fire in thfe centre of the floor 
of her hut, filled it with burning peats, and built burning peats all round 
it. When sufficiently baked she withdrew it from the fire, emptied the 
ashes out, and then poured slowly into it and over it about a pint of 
milk to make it less porous." 

In a foot-note to this paragraph we read : — The following notes are 
taken from a letter addressed to Mr. William MacGillivray, W.S , by 
Dr. Alexander Buchanan of Tiree, where craggans of <2mall size are still 
occasionally made. He says that the only craggans now made in Tiree 
are small globular vessels in which, milk drawn directly into them from 
the cow is warmed and given to persons showing a tendency to consump- 
tion. Milk so treated issaid to be " milk without wind," and is supposed 
by the people to have special curative qualities. I had to take this 
treatment myself on Whitehill Farm, near Old Cumnock, Ayrshire, not 
for any particular ailment, but just on general principles. My good 
Aunt Agnes made me stand beside her as she milked *' Kennedy," the 
whitest cow in the byre, and then and there I had to drink three cupfuls 
of the warm milk, three times a day. 

Dr. Buchanan thinks " there never was any large factory of pottery 
on the island. Each little community had its own potter," and he goes 
on to state that "one hundred and twenty years ago, craggans were 
the only articles [dishes] in common use for culinary purposes ; large 
ones were used as pots for boiling, others were used to keep milk, and 
others as milking pails ; they were even used as chums." 

In moralizing on this condition of things, Dr. Mitchell continues, 
" It is desirable at once to realize, with regard to these craggans, that 
there is nothing known in the way of pottery more rude. They are 
made of coarse clay containing sand and gravel ; they are not baked in 
an oven, but in an open fire place; they are shaped without any aid from 
any sort of potters* wheel ; they are unglazed ; they are globular and 
without pediment ; they are nearly always destitute of ornament and 
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such ornamentation as does occasionally occur on them is compo&ed of 
straight lines made with a pointed stick, or the thumb nail, or a piece 
of cord. The rudest pottery ever discovered among the relics of the 
stone age is not ruder than this, and no savages now in the world are 
known to make pottery of a coarser character. 

" It is surely something very startling to be able to say this of the 
staple manufacture of a Scottish village in the nineteenth century. 
Within the century in which we live its manufacture was common all 
over the Lewis, all over the Hebrides, indeed, and it was not unknown 
in the villages on the west side of the mainland. It was an art practised 
by people not inferior in mental capacity to the people of Scotland 
generally, by people who sent their sons into the centres of progress to 
occupy there as good a place as any, either as artists, seamen, merchants, 
or professional men. 

'• I conclude my notice of the Barvas pottery, formulating only 
three inferences, which seem fairly to flow from what has been observed : 

" 1. That the very rudest form of art may co-exist in a nation with 
the highest — the WediJre woods of Etruria with the Macleods of Barvas. 

'' 2. That it would be wrong and stupid to conclude from this that 
the nation inu-tt be composed partly of sivages and partly of a highly 
cultured and civilized people. 

" 3. That persons capable of immediately receivinc^ the very highest 
culture may practice an art just as it is practised by the most degraded 
savages of whom we have any knowledge." 

In arriving at these conclusions, however. Dr. Mitchell fails to reach 
bottom facts — he fails to sound in the deepest water. 

Archaeology teaches us not only that the beginnings of all arts are 
of the simplest, but after these have reached the highest utilitarian stage 
appreciable by the people who practice them, progress ceases. Hence- 
forward, forms become stereotyped, and in a short time one of the last 
things that occur to the mind is the idea of attempting to effect any im- 
provement in what always hds been. Coupled with this, also, is the almost 
inevitable growth of sentiment attributing to ancient forms something 
akin to the fetishtic. Dr. Mitchell touches ground along this liue when 
he writes (p. 174) " Most persons know what I refer to when I speak of 
stone axes or celts, but it may not be so generally known that in every 
part of Scotland these ancient tools or weapons are now treated by the 
people as possessed of a power to keep away misfortune and cure 
disease. It is believed, for instance, that they assist the birth of chil- 
dren ; that they increase the milk of cows ; that they cure diseases of 
the eye : that they protect houses in which they are kept from lightning, 
and that they have many such marvellous virtues. Hence it happens 
that a stone celt is sometimes preserved in a house with reverential care, 
passing down through generations from father to aon. By those who so 
preserve them they are called thunderbolts, a.nd it is believed that, as 
they have a sort of supernatural origin, they may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have supernatural powers." 

" How the stone celt came to be called a thunderbolt we can only 
guess. It would be nothing very remarkable, however, to find such a 
name given to it in some one part of Scotland, or even Scotland broadly, 
but it becomes very remarkable when we find it given not in Scotland 
only, nor even in Scotland, England and Ireland, but also in France, the 

2 AR. 
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Channel Islands, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Holland, Portugal, Italy, 
Brazdl, Japan, Java, Burmah, A&<<am, among the Malays, in Western 
Africa, and in many other countries." In the following supposititious 
soliloquy, we have most of what underlies the superstitions relating to 
the craggans. " It is old^ it is very old. We have never seen any 
person who did not know what a craggan is. We have it frequently 
mentioned in our household tales — witches, kelpies and the ' little people ' 
have always used dishes of this kind when any vessel was required — it 
was from a craggan, or by means of a craggan that so-and-so did so- 
and-so when so-and-so happened, it is therefore luckier to use a craggan 
than it is to use any new-fangled kind of dish. Besides this, we have al- 
ways had craggans in the house — without a craggan the house would not 
look like itself. Granny Macleod says she likes to drink from a craggan 
better than out of a siller cup, and that a baby will thrive better if fed 
from one rather than from chinaware or any new-fangled kind of pottery. 
It is a more natural kind of dish* and forby, we can make this dish 
ourselves, or buy it from our neighbor across the way, or, perhaps in the 
nearest clachan.'' 

This kind of argument and belief is enough to establish the use of 
anything in a rural district, without any reflection on the general intelli- 
gence of the people. 

The most interesting particulars are, perhaps, those connected with 
the making of the pots. The process throughout seems to be quite as 
simple as is imaginable, and, no doubt, follows very closely pre-historic 
methods. There is no specific mention of tempering the clay in any way, 
but as we are told that the material chosen contained sand, experience 
had evidently taught the potters that this was the best kind of clay, 
and that no additional tempering mixture was necessary. 



^ It is said that not long ago a gentleman of the old school found fault with colored 
glass windows in a kirk, on the plea that he thought glsuss should be left " juiit as the 
Almichtymade it.*' 

2a AB. 
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FLINTS. 



It is just as likely that freak shapes in "flints" are attrihutable 
quite as much to freakishneas or even to accident on the part of the 
maker, as to any specialty of use for which the Sints may have heen 
intended. Fig 2 representa a shape 
not unique, but unusual, and which 
is perhaps merely an exaggeration of 
some less pronounced and common 
forms, or the result of an accident in 
chipping on one side, so that the 
maker, wishing to produce something 
symmetrical, imitated the defect on 
the opposite side. 

Odd forms may also be accounted 
for in many cases, because of re- 
chipping to make a damaged object ■ 
serviceable for another purpose, if not 
for the very one to which it had 
F^. 2. formerly been applied. 

Another somewhat unusual shape is 
shown at figure 3. 

It appears to be a secondary or de- 
graded form, resulting from the re-shaping 
of what has been in all probability a much 
larger specimen. It was found on the 
same farm as that on which fig. 2 was 
picked up, and was presented by Mr. C. N. 
Mitchell, of Nissouri. 

Also from Mr, C, N. Mitchell, of 
Nissouri, is the original of figure 4, be- 
longing to a class we have agreed to call 
scrapers. Similar tools are still used by 
the Eskimo in cleaning the flesh side of 
skins, and no doubt for smoothing various 
objects of wood, as well as for other pur- 
poses, and if we may judge from the 
way these are mounted our Indian people ^'2' ^' 

attached them to short handler of wood, antler 

or bone, although it is safe to say that not 

infrequently such scrapers were grasped 

directly between the thumb and forefinger, just 

as our present-day carpenters use biis of glass. 

The object illustrated here (figure 5, full 

size) has the form of a small axe, or celt, and 

tig. 4. is of Huronian slate. 

The side not shown in the cut is considerably battered as if at 

some time, the stone had been used as a chipping block, or small stithy, 

but it is the side here illustrated that exhibits most features of 

interest. 
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The circle, square and triangle are, poasibty the work of an 
Indian, but the repeated character A was certainly produced subject 

w European influence, if 
not indeed made by 
some white man. 

The deltoid initial, 
in both cases, is penu- 
liarly striking, ana nei- 
ther seems to have any 
connection with the 
chevroned triangle near 
the middle of the stone, 
and formioff the lowest 
member of the suggest- 
i V e combination, viz., 
circle, square and tri- 
angle. There are 
probably some people, 
the liveliness of whose 
imaginations will assist 
them in reading more or 
less Masonic meaning in- 
to the bigns, and who is 
he that may be able to 
successfully contradict 
any such suggestion or 
contention ? 

The piece of stone 

is fully twice as thick 

as we usually find in 

Fig. 5. 23x4. perforated tablets or 

gorgets. A sectional 

outline of it at the middle is shown at the side of the cut. 

This unique specimen was found on the farm of Mr. Chas. N, 
Mitchell, of Lakeside. Mr. Mitchell has kindly presented it with 'jther 
interesting material of a similar kind to the Museum. 

A gentleman who saw a paragraph in one of our Toronto dailies 
with an illustration of this specimen, writes, ' The signs have without 
doubt been made by some member of the Delta Xappa Epsilon fraternity, 
and have no connection with masonry. The College fmternity of which 
the signs given are the symbols, was organized in 1844, and was a small 
organization down to the 70's. There are at present two chapters in 
Canada — one in Montreal, and one in Toronto." 
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Slate Gorgets. 



AmoDg'ttie interesting specimens forming the small collection pre- 
sented by Mr. C. N. Mitchell, is what may be called a pendant of 
Hurouian slate, which is unique in more ways than one. In Ontario, 
we seldom find any object of this kind, otherwise than quite smooth, 
except a few, bearing notched edges. Among fully .^00 slate tablets, 
gorgets or pendants in our cases there is only another one, the surface 
of which is decorated with any kind of lines, and in this instance they 
are all diagonally straight forming a simple criss-cross arrangement. 

In figure 6 it will be seen that the incised lines are, in the main, 
intentionally straight; but that we have on the lower end of one side, a 
few curved lines which, looked at in various ways, suggest the form of 



a bird. Only that one of the headlike drawings is turned the wrong 
way, the drawing might be regarded as a sort of triskelean design — 
son^etbing quite unheard of in this part of the world. The notches and 
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nicks oa the comers of the upper third, where the edges are eqaare, 
may have beeu meaat as decorative, or they may have b^n tally-marks 
of some kind. 

The five small spots on one tide, and the one od the other indicate 
slight depressiona made by the point of a drill. 

Apart from the nature of the material, the only thing we can be 
sure about concerning this specimeu is that it was carried by being sus- 
pended from the hole at the wide end. The inside edges of this hole are 
worn quite smooth. It may be noticed also that the hole was made by 
boring from each side, while the one near the pointed end has been 
almost entirely drilled from one side. 

Wohan's Knife. ■ 
Fig. 7 shows all that is left of an Eskimo woman's knife from 
Herschel Island, and was presented to the Provincial Museum by Bev. 
C. E. Whit.taker, Anglican Missionary at Fort McFheraon, in Mackenzie 



Fig. 7.— 1 Dia. 
Territory. The value of the specimen here illustrated consists mainly 
in the fact that it shows the method of effecting a repair, namely by 
boring holes along both of the fractured edges, and then binding the 
pieces together by means of a raw-hide or other thong. Many toms of 
this kind are provided with a strip of wood fitted neatly along the 
upper (straight or concave) edge as a handle — the blade being made 
torn to enter wedge-wtse into a slit in the wood. 

These so-called knives are, rather, scrapers, if, as h said, their use is 
to remove bits of flesh from the inside of pelts before the tanning 
process. 

Our home Indians used implements of this kind, and as most of 
those in the Museum were found in the northern and eastern sections of 
the Province, it is allowable to hazard the guess that they had an Eskimo 
origin, more or less directly, for we have good reason to believe that the 
Innuit in their wanderings sometimes reached as far south as 45 degrees 
N. latitude. 

Sinker. 

The line-sinker of which we have a cut (fig. 8) — 27,741 is from 
Herschel Island, and is the gift of the Rev. C. E. Whittaker. Of what 

* "Among other evidences of Eskimo influence and contact, we have the aemi- 

Itrnar knives of alate which are very much tike the Eskimo 'woman's 

knives,'" Mr. W. J. Wintemberg, p. 36, Ont Arch. Rep., 1906. 
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is plainly a fish form, the material is what we lecognize as Huronian 

slate, and it would be in- 
teresting to know whether 
Huch "rock" is found 
within the Arctic Circle, 
or even near to it although 
_^ ^ . _ . farther south, or that it was 

Fig.8.-iDia. carried thither from the 

country of the Great Lakes. In our Eskimo collection we have numerous 
slate specimens of women's knives — some of dark red, and others of a 
dingy blue color, but no other of the Huronian variety. 

On the side of the cut, not shown, there is a somewhat deep, 
longitudinal groove from the hole in the head to near the tail, as if it 
were meant to form a bed for the fish-line. 
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FiK-fl. Full Size. 
STONE PIPES. 

Davenport Elkphant Pipe. 

There are very few objects in any public collection which have 
been the cause of mo much dinputation as the '■ Elephant Pipe " in the 
Davenport Muaeutn, Iowa. A east of this pipe has been courteously 
supplied to the Provincial Museum by the Curator of the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences' Museum, through our friend Mr. J. H. Hume, and 
the illustranon, tig. 9 (22,016). rt-presents the object in question. 

The original was found, or, it ii sAid'to have been found, a good 
many years ago in a mound near the city of Davenport, Towa, by a Rev. 
Mr. Gass, who is reported to have discovered another pipe of a some- 
what .similar kind not lonj aftei^wards. It is cei'tainly somewhat 
singular that the only two objects — pipes — ^of this pattern, were found 
by the same gentleman, but it i.s not so strange, aa has been alleged, that 
both pipes should have come to light in the same locality, for the maker 
of onu would be quite a likely man to produce more, supposing them to 
have b.-eii made conteiiiporaneously. 

As a matter of course tha doubt re-jpecting the authenticity of this 
pipe centres on the natural t^uough belief that the makers of such objects 
could not, or would not, attempt to produce -any representation of an 
animal they had never seen, and the inference is that' if the Daven- 
port |iipe is a genuine, pre-historic production, man and the mammoth 
must have been contemporaneous. It is not wholly improbable that 
man and the mammoth lived contemporaneously, but it is needless to 
repeat here even a tithe of the arJiiments that have been employed lor 
and against the authenticity of the pipe. Some writers have openly 
charged Mr. Gass with having been the fabricator of the object as well 
as of the story of its find, while others who knew him intimately have 
just as plumply denied the likelihood of such deception on his part. 

In this province, remains of the huge animal have not seldom been 
found at such shallow depths as to indicate comparatively recent exist- 
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ence. Skeletons more or less perft ct are found not more than from 
three to six feet below the surface in swampy places. The tusk of one, 
attached to the skull, was for many years exposed on the surface and it 
was customary for the farm hands when passing it with their axes, to 
give it a cut, in the belief that it was some sort of half-petrified bit of 
timber. 

Perhaps some bones found in this city were lying at the greatest 
depth yet reported in such cases. When the contractors were putting 
in a drain on Dupont Street, mammoth bones were found eleven feet, 
two inches below the level of the street. Only last summer when the 
foundation was being dug for an addition to a store on Yonge Street, 
leg bones of the animal were found twelve feet below the surface. In 
the latter case, the evidence did not point as it usually does, to the 
miring of the animal in what was, at one time, a swamp. 

Up to the present time no piece of Indian workmanship has come 
to light in this province indicating any knowledge of the mammoth on 
the part of the old people, although some twelve or fourteen years ago 
it was reported that a former resident of Ontario had an " elephant 
pipe " but the story went on to say that he had removed to the North- 
west, and his place of residence was unknown. No credence was placed 
in this story at the time, and nothing has occurred since to give it any. 



Fig. 10, 11.— S Diameter. 

Among the Indians, both Ojibwa and Iroquois, there exists a some- 
what vague belief in a large animal that once ranged the forest, and so 
strong was it that it was able to crush trees that stood in its path. 

In any event, it cannot but be interesting to the ethnological or the 
bioli^ical student to bear in mind that animals of the kind in question 
have " lived and moved " in Ontario, and, should opportunity offer, to 
examine very closely the immediate surroundings of the remains, in 
search of anything that may point to contemporary human presence. 

Referring to the engraving figure 9 it will be noticed that the fore 
legs seem to be disproportionately large, but this was necessary to aflord 
room for the bowl of the pipe. The stem hole connects with the bowl 
from the front end. There has been no attempt made to show tusks. 
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The slender proportions of fig. 9 are suggestive of ao intention 

to represent a. wading bird of some sort (heron, bittern, or rail), but it is 

difficult — indeed, impossible — to say wliich. 

Much time and patience are frequently lost hy the " wise " people 

in making guesses first, and strong statements afterwards, respecting the 

animals intended to be representf^ on what are often called effigy pipes. 

In some cases — as, for example, that of the owl — the semblance is fwrly 

good; but in most instances it is very difficult to distinguish. The 

material itself in this case is a fine-grained sandstone. On the angle of 

the lower jaw, on the left side, some owner of the pipe has made what 

seems to be a tally, where nine slight notches indicate his count The 

workmanship is much superior to that of fig. 12.' 

This somewhat unusual form of pipe was presented to the museum 

by Mrs. James, of Port Perry, on Lake Scugog, which was no doubt a 

favorite aboriginal resort. 

Fig. 12 is a simple, but somewhat unusual, form of smoking-pipe, 

and comes to us through Lieut. Q. E. Laidlaw, from Alrara Faulkner, 
who found it on his farm, French Settlement, in Bexley 
township, Victoria county. The intention of the maker 
was, apparently, to produce what would look like a 
man, wearing a head-dreaa representing the head of 
some beast — bear, wolf, dog or fox ; but the attempt 
was a signal failure — perhaps from the limited quantity 
of material, but quite as likely on account of the work- 
man's want of skill. 

Like many of the pipes from the Balaam Lake Dis- 
trict, this one is of dark -gray soapstone. 

The bowl-bole is very small — scarcely an inch deep 
— very narrow at the bottom, and less than one-half 
inch in diameter at the top. With the exception of four 
short lines — two in front and one at each side near the 
lower end (perhaps to indi- 
cate arras and legs), there 
is nothing worth mention- 
ing by way of decoration. 
Fig- 12. At the base, and in front, 

Full Bize. a small hcle has been bor- 
ed, to meet another bored 

upwards, thus providing a means of attach- - 

ment to a stem, as well as for suspension 

from the belt, or other portion of dress, 

when not in use. 

Rude as is the workmanship on the 

npper part of the bowl, the face, when 

viewed in profile, has a very marked Indian 

appearance. 

Fig. 13 is instructive. It was found 

on the farm of Mr. J. J. Finney, near Burnt 

River, P.O., Somerville, Victoria County. 

The grave from which it was taken was Fig. 13. 

said to contain the remains of three per- 
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sons. The specimen comes to us per Col. G. K Laidlaw, of '* The Fort," 
Victoria Boad. 

It shows a somewhat ambitious attempt to make a bird-pipe, but 
the maker was not equal to the occasion. Even in its unfinished state, 
it is clear that the efforts to bring it into shape were in many respects 
those of a bungler ; and it was, perhaps, because of such treatment that 
the head was broken off. The fractured end has been sawn off, either 
by the hand that made the pipe, or by some one else equally unmechanical 
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BONE AND HORN. 

COHBS. 



The comb here illustrated is the gift of the Rev. C. 
E Whittaker, a missionary on Herschel Island, off the 
mouth ofjthe Mackenzie River, Arctic Ocean. 

In that region the Eskimo and Indiana (Louehoux) 
are neighbors, so that it is only reasonable to look for 
action and reaction between the two peoples with respect 
to many of their manners and customs, and, perhaps, 
more fspecialjy, in the matter of handiwork, notwith- 
standing that, on the authority of Bishop Stringer as 
well as of the Rev. Mr. Whittaker, the peoples are not 
always on the best of terms. 

It is sometimes doubtful whether mai^nal notches, 
on specimens of this kind, have been made for orna- 
mental or for numeral purpose ; but the regularity of 
Fig. 14. the markings on figure J i leaves no room for doubt 

1 Diameter, that decoration was intended in this case. 

There is not a 'single mark on the specimen in question to indi- 
cate the use of any__metallie tool. 

In the controversy about smoking pipes, the specimen here, figure 15, 
(25,503), would appear to lend some countenance to the notion, that the 
first pipes were straight. But the slight curve shown on this pipe, it it 
was a pipe, was simply 
the natural bend of the 
antler from which it is 
made. Although hollow- 
ed from end to end, there 
is no appearance of tool- 
work on the material, 
except that the tip has 



been cut off somewhat 



Fig. 15. (25,603) Full size. 



squarely, and that just 

beyond this there are some marks which may have been made by teeth 

pressure, or by some blunt instrument. 

Fig. Ifi (27,099) entered in our catalogue as a "hide-scraper," 
was presented by Mr. E. R. Steinbrueck, of Mandan, Dak. It is of a 
type quite unknown in Canada, so far, but something of the kind may 
turn up here at any time. In all probability this shoulder-blade tool 
is made from the bone of a buffalo, but' aimilar bones of the moose, and 
other large animals may have been used similarly. A tool of this 
size, seven inches long, might have been used as a spade, or as a hoe, 
and scratches on the surface of this specimen certainly indicate its em- 
ployment in some other way than that of a "hide-scraper." 
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Id the^cultivation of maize, on light soil, an implement of this 
Ttind, with ,or ^without any kind of handle, might have been used 
■effectively. 
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SHELL. 
Shell Oosget. 



Fig. 17. Fulleiw. 

Fig. 17 (27,816) shows the appearance of the hollow side of what 
is called a "gorget," made from the outer coil or body-whorl of btisycon 
perversum or other large shell. Up to the present time we have found 
only one or two shell specimens, the surfaces of which are marked by 
any incised-line pattern or design such as not infrequently appear in 
more southerly districts. 

In 1899 we procured through Mr. J. S. Heath (p. 25, Ann. Arcli. Rep. 
1899), half of a shell gorget, on the convex side of which is engraved 
part of the conventionalized rattlesnake so often found on the concave 
sides of such objects, perhaps most notably so in Tennessee. The moat 
deeply shaded portions in the illustration show where plainly enough, 
the gorget has come into contact with iron, and this will be easily under- 
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stood when it is mentiooeil that there were also found in |the mound 
all that was left of a steel knife and a pair of scissors — European, 



Fig. 18. (27,821,) 

mmstmsmmmmmsmmmsmmmsmm 



meS 



Fig. 19. (27,828.) 

aa a matter of course, — and a clear 
proof that mound-build ing was carried 
on until a comparatively recent date 
in Ontario,* for the metallic relics 
were taken from the deepest part of 
the mound, and therefore the less likely 
to be regarded as " intrusive." 



Beads. 

Beads of this kind when turned up 
by the plough are usually regarded as 
being of bone, sometimes as of " petri- 
fied bone," and occasionally, as of " bone 
petrified into stone." Appearances sug- 
gest bone, and there are many more 
bone heads found of this shape than 
there are of shell or of stone, and as 
comparatively few of us have ever seen 
shells large enough to supply material 
for such beads, it has come about that 
all beads of long, cyhndrical shape are 
"bone beads." Kerhaps, too, the hole 
is suggestive of birds' wing-bones, for 
the difficulty of boring such small holes 
naturally occurs to everybody. How- 
ever, as the beads are made from the 
tubular, columella, or central pillar, or 
column, around which all the rest of a 
univalve grows spirally, the hole in 
the bead, is, therefore, not a work of 
mechanical art at all. 

The shells used in work of this kind 
were not native to Ontario, or even to 



• See Ann. Arch. Rep. tor 1905, p. '. 
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Canada, but were jirocureil from the Coast of Florida, probably in 
exchange for native copper, huronian slate, furs, or other material found 
in our own country. 

The largest beads seem to have been mide from the columellse of 
the genera Busycon and Str.imbus, while those of fimaller size, from 
half an inch in length were from Fulgur carica, and others of pven 
smaller dimensions. 

Fig. 21 is of the commoner runtee type of 
which we have a good many specimiyn fi-.>m Flos town- 
ship, Simcoe county, and from Brantfoid townshi|i, 
Brant county. 

This specimen differs from the others in being con- 
siderably larger. 

A few of these were found along with six skulls, 
and a few miscellaneous specimens as elsewhere referred 
to, in the Port Colbome Mound, last year. 

Fig. 21 shows one of the more common kind, 
found at the same place — in it the hole is bored from 
end to end. Fig. 21. Full .™. 

The shell beads represented by figs. 21 and 22 are of the kind 
sometimes called ruotee, that is to say, the holes are bored not 
through them from side to side, but lengthwise, fig. 21, or, as in 
fig. 22 (27,824), half way through one side near 
an end to meet another short hole bored length- 
wise from, the middle of the end. It will be 
remembered that it is in this way holes are 
bored through the bases of what we call bar and 
"bird amulets." Shell-beads bored in this way 
are not by any means common, if we may judge 
from the fact that the specimen figured here is 
the only one that has come into our possession 
nince the Ontario archseological collection was 
begun, twenty-one years ago. 
F^. 22. Full size. 
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PEMMICAN BAGS. 



The prairie Indians' method of preparing animal food for pre- 
servation was as simple aa it was ingcnioua. It was "jerked" or 
cut into strips, sun-dried, or slightly smoked, packed closely in sacks 
made of skins in the natural 
state, but with the hairy side 
out. Over the contents, and 
from time to time, as the 
packing proceeded, was pour- 
ed the melted fab of the 
aniraaj, and it in averred that 
prepared in this waj' the 
contents (the pemmican) 
would keep even for years ! 
It is tolerably safe to say 
that no Indian ever made 
any test of this kind inten- 
tionally, whatever may have 
occurred in an accidental 
way to show that the food 
would remain fresh for so 
Jong a time, but, in any 
event, it is pleasing to tind 
here that our aboriginal 
friends were not always so 
uttoiiy improvident as the 
story-books would have us 
to believe. Indeed, had they 
been so, the race must have 

1^^ ^HHn.K- disappeared long before any 

^YtLLOw ^ RED ^eur:. ^,^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

'■'t'- -■'■ continent. Even allowing 

that pemmican would keep fairly well for a few months, or oven for a year, 
we have an illustration of the providential instinct — (if "instinct" be 
the right word,) and tlie practice of which must have been the means of 
avoiding much sutt'erjng and loss of life from starvation. 

Like some other aboriginal peoples, notably those of British Colum- 
bia, our old Prairie folk, in common with other Algonkin and Iroquois 
tribes, had an eye for the beautiful, and we accordingly tind that they 
occasionally provided themselves with highly ornamental pemmican 
bags — perhaps in which to hold small quantities for immediate household 
use, thus avoiding the hanging or otherwise storing of an unsightly 
object in the tepee. This is scarcely in accordance with the popular 
notions respecting our Indian.s, but we have the fact staring us in the 
face that such eases or receptacles were made, and if not so made for the 
sake of appearance, it is not easy to assign any other reason. 

It would be interesting to learn whether the <lesign bears any rela- 
tion to the pui'pose served by the bag, beovuse most of the bags I have 
seen are ornamented much after the same pattern, i.e., combinations of 
triangles in quadrangles. 

8 AK. 
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• 

Reference should also be made to the way in which the bags or 
cases are formed, and when it is said that they are made exactly as are 
our common letter envelopes, only that the folds are provided, near the 
edges, with holes, not shown in the cut, for lacing purposes, nothing more 
remains by way of description, unless it be to state that the hair has 
been removed from the skin, so that the material is now like heavy 
vellum. 

The specimen figured was procured from Mr. H. A. Van Winckel, of 
.Kingston, and comes from near Lethbridge, Alberta. 

Another one, in the Provincial Museum, came from Mr. George C. 
Wright, of the same city. It was made by the Peigan Indians of 
Alberta. 
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Plate I 
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EUROPEAN ORNAMENTS. 



The European Jack Tar, who sails in ships visitins: foreign and far- 
away ports, is str.mgly di^po^ed to do a little trading on his own ace »unt. 
This is especially true when his voyages bring him into contact with 
peoples who are savage, or semi-savage, and who posses'^ material of 
various kinds which he regards as curiosities, and which are again 
disposable when he arrives at home. It is to such sailors, probably 
quite as much as to regular traders and trading companies, that nic-nacks 
and gew-gaws find their way among simple-minded communities. 

It is even said that in former days, when voyages of this kind were 
much more frequent than they are now, or can ever be again, that when 
Jack signed papers for his ship there was a special clause in the agree- 
ment permitting him to engage in petty traffic of this kind to a limite 1 
extent. In this way numerous trinkets were easily and speedily intro- 
duced among the natives of any country to whom glass and metallic 
articles were novelties, and thus it seems credible that many objects of 
European make might become widely spread throughout any country, 
passing from hand to hand by way of barter among the natives long 
before any attempt was made at settlement by the new arrivals, or even 
long before the natives of places remote from a port of call had ever 
seen a white man. It i«i not, therefore, safe to conclude that there was 
always actual or personal European contact with our own aborigines, 
simply because we meet with evidences of European presence somewhere 
on ti>e continent, perhaps a thousand miles distant from any coast. But 
whatever may have been done by means of individual effort, the regularly 
chartered trading companies accomplished infinitely more in this way. 
For a few barrels of glass beads, of fish hooks, of pocket knives, of brass 
buttons, earrings and the like, costing tens or even hundreds of dollars, 
the returns in furs would amount to as many thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands,and as the Indian travelled immense distances to reach tradinsr- 
posts we may readily understand why the white man's workmanship 
must have frequently long preceded the white man himself. 

On the authority of Miss Tah ne-mah-ge-wah-nok (Going down stream) 
a highly intelligent Ojibwa, the statement is here made that Indians as 
a matter of taste prefer silver to gold. This statement was volunteered 
one day not long ago when the lady was examining a case of silver 
trade-ornaments in the museum. These have been collected, mostly 
through purchase, from a few Iroquois and others. The objects in ques- 
tion almost invariably take the forms of brooches, bracelets, finger and 
earrings, crosses, hatbands and a few medals. The brooches, bracelets, 
and hatbands were mostly made from metal in thin sheet form, and 
quite springy as a result of having been rolled cold in the manufacture. 
AH the patterns on these articles are the result not of casting, but of 
cutting and embossing, as the nature of the material demanded, and in 
this way they were produced very cheaply. As a matter of course the 
medals were made by means of dies and these decorations were given 
by the government and presented or sold by wealthy trading companies 
to distinguished Indians, or to others whose favor it was desirable to win 
for commercial purposes. 
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So fdr as our collection is concerned, brooches are, by all odds, 
most numerous, and nearly all these correspond very closely with similar 
objects found in the State of New York. My friend, the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Beauchamp, of Syracuse, has devoted a great deal of attention to this 
matter, as he has to so many others connected with the early occupants 
of the soil, and under the auspices or patronage of the University of 
the State of New York, has issued several bulletins on archaeology. 
In one of these (Archaeology 8) " Metallic ornaments of the New York 
Indians," he refers to upwards of four hundred articles of this kind, 
including those of brass and copper as well as of silver, all of which he 
has either examined personally or had accounts of from others who own 
the articles. 

It does not appear necessary to refer individually to each of the 
illustrations, many of which are but types of what our case contains. 
It may suffice to refer to these silver specimens as they appear, in groups 

Plate I shows eleven drawings of the most common kinds of 
brooches. In figures 1, 7 and 11, the rounded extremities of the radia- 
tions are embossed showing slightly raised eminences on the upper side — 
the side which is shown in every case on this as well as on Plates II and 
III. Figures "2, 9 and 10 are of the plainest pattern, the only attempt at 
ornamentation consisting in the metal being convex in cross section on 
the upper side, and correspondingly concave on the lower one, a device 
which was adopted perhaps rather to stiffen the metal than to ornament 
it, although the curve served both purposes. 

Figure 11, Plate I, is one of the largest of its kind (3 inches in 
diameter) reported to have been found in America. Dr. Beauchamp 
pictures one (fig 10, plate 2, N. Y. State Museum Bulletin 73) which is 
about the same size, and regarding which he says. " It is the largest he 
[the finder] has obtained or seen." The New York specimen has only 
twelve rays, while ours has twenty-four. 

Plate II represents brooches, four of which, (figures 1, 4, 7 and 9) 
bear Masonic devices — the square and compasses. The appearance of 
this pattern leads naturally enough to the conclusion that many Indians 
belonged to the Masonic fraternity, but the supposition is not a correct 
one, notwithstanding the fact that the " ancient mysteries " are said to be 
well calculated to prove attractive to savages in general, but the truth 
seems to be that trinkets of this and other kinds were passed from hand 
to hand indiscriminately. 

In taking up this subject on page 91 of the bulletin of the N. Y. 
State Museum, Dr. Beauchamp says. ** Out of a large number of these 
masonic brooches, over a score have been selected for illustration, in 
themselves far more in number than all of the [Indian] Free Masons 
known. Joseph Brant was a well known member of the fraternity and 
Red Jacket has been claimed. There were a few others, but these wore 
common ornaments." He proceeds to state in respect to the large num- 
ber that have been found, " This abundance is proof that they had no 
[Masonic] significance to most of their wearers." 

This was no doubt true also regarding many of the crosses. They 
were worn merely as ornaments in a large number of cases simply be- 
cause they were white and shiny. 

As will be seen from Plates II and III, the conventional representa- 
tion of a heart was a favorite emblem among the Indians, who regard the 

4r ARC. 
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heart as the seat of courage just as common language indicates our own 
belief to be. When the heart symbol was employed for brooches it was 
seldom used singly (fig. 8, Plate III) but either in combination with a 
crown, or, in duplicate, surmounted by some sort of coronal decoration. 
Ear-rings and finger-rings of silver do not occur frequently in On- 
tario. Fig. 7, Plate III is one of a pair of the former from the Six Nation 
Reserve, Tuscarora. The middle of the upper part is of red glass and of 
the lower part, green glass. 

With re-spect to the crosses, one would suppose them to have been 
looked upon with something akin to religious awe, or fervor, or, at the 
very least, as keepsakes, but this does not appear to have been the case, 
if we accept the belief that they passed from hand to hand quite as 
freely as did brooches, rings and other silver articles. However, this 
may have been in a general way there can scarcely be a doubt that at 
least some of the recipients of such objects did regard them with special 
favor. 

Besides the two patterns shown on Plate III we have a few others, 
but most of them quite small, and several of them made of brass. 

Figure 2, plate III, represents one of two large specimens purchased 
at a country store f Six Nations) on the Tuscarora Reserve, Brant County. 
When Cardinal Merry Del Val was in Toronto, opportunity was 
taken of his visit to the Museum, to discover if possible the origin of 
double-barred crosses in Canada, and their meaning in a general way. 
His Eminence stated that they were "archiepiscopal, pectoral, procession- 
al crosses," and he could only wonder that such articles should have been 
found in comparatively common use among the Indians. If we could 
summon the spirit of some old French fur-trader, an answer might be 
forthcoming. 
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ROCK PAINTINGS AT TEMAGAMI DISTRICT 

BY W. H. C. PHILLIPS. 

On information received from Wra. Brodie of Unionville, of drawings 
or markings that he had seen in the Temagami District Mr. W. H. C. 
Phillips, a temporary Assistant, was sent in June by the Department to 
procure photographs or drawings of them. The following is his account : 

" At Latchford we procured the services of Steve Ryder, the Indian 
guide, who had first observed the pictographs, and we proceeded to 
Temagami Station by train, thence to the Hudson Bay Company's post 
at Bear Island, Temagami Lake, by steamer, and continued our trip by 
canoe for about eighty miles, including return. 

The first series of paintings or drawings was found on the west side 
of the north arm of Diamond or Non-wa-kaming Lake, a short distance 
south of Lady Evelyn Falls, or about thirty-two miles from Temagami 
Station, on the T. & N. 0. Ry. 

The second series was on the west side of the south arm of Lxdy 
Evelyn Lake, just north of Lady Evelyn Falls, or about two miles from 
the first series. 

In both cases the paintings were on the bluff shore about six feet 
above the water and at these points the channel is very narrow. 

The formation is of limestone and apparently pieces of the rock 
have been broken off to give a better surface and also to protect the 
markings somewhat from the weather as in a number of places where 
pieces of rocks were broken off it left an overhanging projection. 

The work was done in a dull red color and had a faded and washed- 
out appearance and in a few places was partly overgrown with moss. 
A camera and special plates had been taken along for the purpose of 
taking photographs, but on account of the lack of contrast between the 
natural and artificial colors and the impossibility of getting a sufficient 
exposure of the photographic plates owing to the constant rise and fall 
of the canoe on the waves none of the numerous plates exposed showed 
any traces of the drawings or paintings. It was thougrit better to have 
measurement and drawings made as it was feared the camera would not 
prove a success, and this was done under difficulties as the mosquitoes 
and black flies were very numerous and persistent. 

The markings or paintings were from one-half inch to an inch in 
width, and although in some places the color was faint, still, for the greater 
part they were easily discernible at a distance of ten or fifteen feet. 
The series appeared to be composed of groups of markings and the draw- 
ings that were made and are here produced will show the arrangement 
of them. Each series did not cover a space of over thirty feet in length 
by about two feet in irregular width and at a reasonable height to do 
the work if a person was standing on the ice or in a canoe." 

A comparison of the drawings made by Mr. Phillips in the Tema- 
gami country with those made by myself on Lake Massanog or Massanoga, 
as it is sometimes called, (pp. 48-9 in the Ontario Archaeological Report, 
for 1893-4) cannot but convince us that the work in both parts of the 
country was done by the same people. 
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It would be utterly vain to look for any interpretation. All we 
can say is that " th» looks like " one thing and '* that looks like '^ 
another, but any attempt to form a coiinecte«i story in the sense 
intended by the man who did the work would be only a nseless effort. 
Even the Indians of to-day are unable to give the least hint with respect 
to the meaning of anything in such pict^^raphs. 

It should be mentioned here that these paintings extended along the 
face of the rock in one irregular line, so that they should, in our en- 
uravings, be regarded as two sentences of print or of writing, and read 
from left to right, one line following the other. This, however, may 
not be the onJer in which the story should read. The first series ends 
with the group of upright lines near the top of Plate VI. 
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Plate V. 
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